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COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE 51c OF 
THE CODE. Z.N.(S.)2474 
(see vol. 41, pp. 149-150; vol. 42, pp. 10-12) 

(1) By Brett C. Ratcliffe (University of Nebraska State Museum; Past President, the 
Coleopterists Society) 

I am very much opposed to the idea of no longer using parentheses as pro¬ 
vided for in Article 51c. Parentheses serve a utilitarian purpose by indicating the 
changed generic status of a name originally proposed in another genus. This is a 
valuable tool in tracing the nomenclature of a beast as well as the historical usage of 
its name by others. In some groups, such as many vertebrates, where the taxonomy 
and nomenclature are well established, this may not be so important. With insects 
and other invertebrates, however, alpha level taxonomy is on the cutting edge of our 
knowledge about these animals, and tools such as parentheses are helpful in our 
understanding of their taxonomy. I strongly urge the retention of parentheses. 

(2) By J. R. Vockeroth (Biosystematics Research Institute. Canada) 

I agree wholeheartedly with the proposal by Gagne, Thompson & Knutson 
that the requirement that parentheses be used with the name of an author of a 
species-group name in any generic combination other than the original, be deleted 
from the Code. 

The information conveyed by the use of parentheses is very limited and of 
value only to those (primarily taxonomists) who may wish to determine the original 
combination or examine the original description; I feel, therefore, that the time 
spent in ensuring that parentheses are used in accordance with the requirement of 
previous codes of nomenclature is unjustified. 

Since 1965 the publication of several regional catalogues of Diptera (and by 
1990 it is probable that all species will have been catalogued) has made the infor¬ 
mation mentioned above readily available for most species of the order; for this 
group, the use of parentheses is, or soon will be, nearly superfluous. I do not know 
whether other groups are as well served, but think many are or soon will be. 

Of far more value to those who wish to determine original combinations or 
examine original descriptions is the date of publication of a species-group name — 
X~us albus Smith, 1850 gives much more useful information than X^us albus (Smith). 
I approve of the wording of Article 22 of the Code: ‘Citation of the date of publi¬ 
cation of a name is optional...’ but would suggest that a third Recommendation be 
added: 

‘Recommendation 22e. In works of significance in taxonomy the date of 
publication of each included species-group name should be given.’ 

(3) By R. W. Crosskey and others (Department of Entomology, British Museum 
(Natural History), London) 

[Signatories are at the end of this comment] 

Gagne et al. (1984) have formally proposed to the Commission that the 
parenthesising of authors’ names for species removed from their original genera 
should no longer be mandatorily required by the Code. Only opinions opposed to 
this have been published (BZN, 42, pp. 10-11). We wish to give the fullest possible 
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support to Gagne et al. in their cause, and to note our disappointment that the 
new edition of the Code still enshrines this outmoded mandatory requirement. The 
parenthesising of authors’ names is simply taxonomic ritual, sanctified by time, 
without sufficiently sensible purpose to justify perpetuation in moderii taxonomy. It 
tells us that a named species no longer remains where its describer first placed it, that 
is all; it does not tell us whence it came, who translocated it or when, or how we can 
discover these things. 

We agree with all that Gagne et al. have said about the practical incon¬ 
veniences imposed by Article 51c; anyone who has had routinely to search out 
whether ‘the author’s name should be in brackets’ for long lists of names to be 
issued in documentation of a non-taxonomic kind (e.g. in economic literature) will 
be fully acquainted with the futility of this particular form of time-wasting. 

There are, however, other aspects not yet raised. We wish to call attention to 

these. 

(1) Lumped and split classification. Whether an author’s name is to be paren¬ 
thesised rests on generic transfer, without regard to the existence of subgeneric 
names, even though generic and subgeneric names are coordinate. Name combi¬ 
nation is the guiding principle, not transfer of actual animal taxa from one grouping 
to another. The effect of this is unfortunate, as it means that parentheses must come 
and go like a tennis-ball across the bracketing net when one school of taxonomists 
recognises many small genera in a refined classification and another school treats 
these as subgenera in a broad-genus classification. The literature then presents 
a baffling picture to the non-taxonomist, faced with seemingly haphazard and 
inconsistent treatment of authors’ names. 

(2) Non-taxonomic zoologists. Names and their attributes (authorship, 
dating, etc.) are part of the service industry provided by taxonomists for zoologists 
at large. The ‘audience’ for such names is wider today than it ever was, and 
taxonomy itself is moving far from its morphological roots into realms of chemo- 
taxonomy, cytology, ethology, etc. where its practitioners function far removed 
from the mysteries of the Code — even if they know the Code exists. Taxonomists 
need good reason if they are to thrust mandatorily upon all zoologists such arcane 
requirements as that of Article 51c. 

Conclusion. Most provisions of the Code have a role to play in ensuring the 
stability and universality of nomenclature that justifies their existence. Article 51c 
does not. It is impossible to show that it is essential in taxonomic practice. It says 
next to nothing of value either to taxonomist or non-taxonomist; it is an empty 
provision already widely disregarded. We urge the abolition of this misbegotten 
mandatory requirement. 
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Hammond (Coleoptera), K. M. Harris (Diptera), C. M. F. von Hayek (Coleoptera), 
D. Hollis (Hemiptera), J. D. Holloway (Lepidoptera), I. J. Kitching (Lepidoptera), 
R. B. Madge (Coleoptera), L. A. Mound (Thysanoptera), A. C. Pont (Diptera), 
R. D. Pope (Coleoptera), G. S. Robinson (Lepidoptera), K. Sattler (Lepidoptera), 
A. J. Shelley (Diptera), K. G. V. Smith (Diptera), R. T. Thompson (Coleoptera), A 
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COMMENT ON THE PROPOSED CONSERVATION OF TIBICINA 
AMYOT, 1847 AND LYRISTES HORVATH, 1926. Z.N.(S.)239 
(see vol. 41, pp. 163-184) 

(1) By K. G. A. Hamilton (Biosystematics Research Institute, Agriculture Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA OC6, Canada) 


This is actually a compound amendment, and must be treated in two parts, 2 
and 3 below. 

2. Suppression of tibicenidae Van Duzee, 1916: it is abundantly clear that 
this name is causing confusion with tibicininae Distant, 1905, and some action 
must be taken to clear up this situation. Traditionally, fixation of at least a one letter 
spelling difference has been used to clear up cases of family-group homonymy, but 
in this case (probably unique) the names both appear in the same family, and there¬ 
fore the confusion would still exist. Therefore alternative B of the proposal cannot 
be accepted under any circumstances. This does not signify approval of alternative 
A, which (for reasons cited under 3, below) must be accepted only as a last resort to 
alternative B. Three other alternatives must be considered first: 

2a. Fixation of the stem of tibicen as tibicin-, and rejection of tibicinidae 
Van Duzee, 1916 non Distant, 1905, under Article 53. Since this would suppress the 
name by homonymy rather than by declaring it unavailable, the status of Tibicen as 
a valid genus would not be affected. 

2b. Rejection under the plenary powers of tibicinidae Van Duzee, 1916, by 
declaration that that part of Van Duzee’s work is suppressed for nomenclatural 
purposes. Again this would not affect the status of Tibicen. 

2c. Suppression of tibicininae Distant, 1905, and of Tibicina Amyot, 1847 in 
favour of cicadettinae Buckton, 1890 and a new genus for the 5 species formerly 
placed in Tibicina. 

3. Suppression of Tibicen Berthold, 1827: despite harrowing stories of the 
misuse of this name in the 1800’s modem usage has fixed a consistent sense for 
Tibicen. To change it now, even for such a lovely name as Lyristes, would involve 
world-wide confusion, and would change the name of at least one well known 
species, the Dog-day cicada, Tibicen pruinosa (Say). Contrast this with Tibicina, 
which is applied to only 5 species, none of which are widely represented in the 
literature. 

4. If none of the above proposals meet the approval of the ICZN, then I 
would reluctantly accept suppression of Tibicen (alternative A) in preference to 
fixation of the misspelled Van Duzee family-group name (alternative B). 



